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‘are; and her legislative councils comprised more 
talent and force of character, and a more enlight- 
ened appreciation of the principles of human free- 
dom, than that State, or any other Slave State, 
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about sixty years, no progress has been made in 
\the cause of negro emancipation. 

If the citizens of Virginia are inviting Friends 

to settle among them, with a view of their exer- 
cising a mitigating influence upon the Slave sys- 
tem, they might evidence their sincerity by making 
an effort to repeal one of the most odious !aws 
that ever was enacted by a civilized or uncivil- 
\azed people: | mean that which authorizes a civil 
officer, or any other white citizen, to capture any 
colored person whom they may suspect to be a 
fugitive Slave, and if he resists, or refuses to sur- 
render, they may maim or kill him on the spot. 

| present these data for the consideration of 
Friends, who, in prospect of removing there, 
may contemplate a speedy amelioration of her 
Slave laws. 

In conclusion, I may remark, if I have trans- 
mitted any erroneous information, I will, upon 
being corrected, cheerfully modify any remarks I 
have made upon the subject. 
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recollection; but we will content ourselves with 
reference to two only. When it was first pro- 
posed to substitute gas for oil in the illumination 
of the streets of London, Sir Llumphrey Davy as- 
serted that it would be as practicable to cut a 
slice from the moon, and use it as an illuminating 
power. And yet but a few years rolled over be- 
fore not only the metropolis, but every provincial 
town had its gas-works and its gas illumination; 
the hopes of those who had suggested the im- 
provement were fulfilled,—the prediction of the 
greatest philosopher of the day was but a ground. 
less apprehension. And again, when ‘Transat- 
lantic steam navigation was proposed, Dr. Lard- 
ner affirmed, in the most unqualified manner, that 


it was impossible that any steam vessel could tra-| Great Creator, who, in the organization of these 


verse the Atlantic. ‘The prediction was scarcely 
made public ere the task was accomplished. 


We are naturally led to these remarks in refer-_| 
ring to the history of one of the most beautiful and 
perfect instruments with which modern science 
has furnished the philosopher—the Compound 
Microscope. Fora long period this instrument 
was considered a mere phtlosophical toy, owing 
to the distance which the light had to traverse, 
and the consequent increase of the chromatic and 
spherical aberration; and so impossible did it ap- 
pear to overcome this difficulty that, within thirty 
years of the present period, philosophers of no 
less eminence than M. Biot and Dr. Wollaston 
predicted that the coumpound would never rival 
the simple microscope, and that the idea of ren- 
dering its object-glasses achromatic was hope- 
less. Nor can these opinions be wondered at, 
when we consider how long the achromatic tele- | 
seope had existed without any attempt to apply 
its principles to the compound microscope. And 
if we recollect further the smallness of the pencil 
required by the microscope, and the enormous 
increase of difficulty attending every enlargement 
of the pencil; if we consider further that these 
difficulties had to be contended with and removed, 
by operations on portions of glass so small that 
they were themselves almost microscopic objects; 
we shall not be surprised that even a cautious 
philosopher and able manipulator like Dr. Wol- 
Jaston should prescribe limits to its improvement. 


Such is the picture with which we are present- 
ed if we inquire into the use of the microscope 
thirty years since. Fortunately, however, for 
science generally, these apprehensions of Wollas- 
ton have proved false; undeterred by the asser- 
tion of authorities of such eminence, philosophers 
and opticians have conjointly devoted their ener- 
gies to a task at first apparently so hopeless, the 
result of which has been that the improvements 
thus effected during the last fifteen years have 
sufficed to elevate the microscope from the use- 
less condition we have described to that of being 
the most important instrument ever bestowed by 
art upon the investigator of nature. In almost 
every department of science are we indebted to it 
for the extension of our knowledge, and the veri- 
fication of previous observation. ‘To the chemist 
it is of utility in the examination of chrystals, and 
the determination of their angles—to the pharma* 
cist, in the detection of the adulteration of drugs. 
‘The physiologist may ascertain the intimate struc- 
ture of organic tissues in their normal, the pathol- 
ogist in their abnormal state; the physician may 
obtain conclusive and satisfactory evidence re- 
garding the nature and seat of disease by the ex- 
amination of secretions or excretions of diseased 
organs, while, in medico-legal inquiries, the mi- 
croscope again comes to our aid, in detecting the 
murderer, and rendering him back the poison, 
grain for grain. To it, recently, has geology been 
greatly indebted; in the hands of an Owen and a 
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examples of this fact present themselves to our 


|indifferent ciitates,—in springs, rivers, 
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of magic power, by means of which, from the in- 
spection of a portion only of a bone or tooth, the 
habits of the animal to which it belonged are de- 
cided; the colossal reptiles of the ancient earth 
are revived in all the reality of life and being, and 
the early formations of our globe decked with 
their former inhabitants and the vegetation which 
clothed them long ere man ‘“‘inoved, and breathed, 
and had his being.” 








But perhaps in the departments of botany and 
zoology have the most extensive discoveries been 
effected by this instrument. A new world of mi- 
croscopic life, previously unknown and unsuspect- 
ed, has been disclosed, whose extent and wonders 
naturally excite in the human mind unbounded 
astonishment, and increase our reverence for the 


beings of a day, displays design as extensive, and 
|adaptation as complete, as in the structure of man 
himself. An extract from the opening remarks 
of one of the works before us will convey some 
faint idea of this microscopic world: 


“Wherever we turn, within the precincts of our 
\own homes, in meadow or moorland, hill or forest, 
by the lone sea-shore or amidst crumbling ruins, 
fresh objects of interest are constantly to be found; 
plants and animals unknown to our unaided vision, 
with minute organs perfectly adapted to their ne- 
cessities; with appetites as keen, enjoyments as 
perfect, as our own. In the purest waters, as 
well as in thick, acid, and saline fluids, of the most 
lakes and 
in the internal humidity of living 
plants and animals, even in great numbers in the| 
living human body—nay, probably, carried about 
in the aqueous vapours and dust of the whole at- 
mosphere,—there is a world of minute, living, 
organized beings, imperceptible to the ordinary 
senses of man. In the daily course of life, this 


seas,—often 


immense mysterious kingdom of diminutive living |’ 


beings is unnoticed and disregarded; but it ap- 
pears great and astonishing, beyond all expecta- 
tion, to the retired observer who views it by the 
aid of the microscope. In every drop of standing 
water, he very frequently, though not always, sees 
by its aid rapidly- moving bodies, from 1-96 to less 
than 1-2000 of a line in diameter, which are often) 
so crowded together, that the intervals between 
them art less than their diameter. 
the size of the drop of water to be one cubic line, 
and the intervals, though they are often smaller, 
to be equal to the diameter of the bodies, we may 
easily calculate, without exaggeration, that such 
a drop is inhabited by from one hundred thousand 
to one thousand millions of such animalcules; in 
fact we must come to the conclusion, that a single 
drop of water, under such circumstances, contains, 
more inhabitants than there are individuals of the 
human race upon our planet. If, further, we re- 
flect on the amount of life in a large quantity of 
water, in a ditch or pond, for example,—or if we 
calculate that, according to many observers of the 
sea, and especially of its phosphorescence, vast 
tracts of the ocean periodically exhibit a similar 
development of masses of microscopic organized 
bodies,—even if we assume much greater inter- 
vals—we have numbers and relations of creatures 
living on the earth, invisible to the naked eye, at 
the very thought of which the mind is lost in won- 
der and admiration. It is the microscope alone 
which has enabled close observers of nature to un- 
veil such a world of her diminutive creation, just 
as it was the art of making good telescopes which 
first opened to their view the boundless variety, 
and all the wonders of the starry firmament.” — 
‘ Microscopic Manipulation,’ pp. 138, 14. 

We turn now to the consideration of the wond- 
rous revelations of this instrument; and we will 
first speak of that vast world of animal life with 


Mantell the microscope becomes an instrument which, but for its aid, we sbould be wholly unac-|accurate perception of the presence of other 


If we assume . 


|beasts, birds, or fishes, are observable 
‘beings; yet they traverse the water with rapidity, 
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quainted. It would be utterly impossible for us, 
within the limits to which we are confined, to 
give a detailed account of all the animalcules 
which, under the name of Infusoria, have been 
examined, described, and figured by the natural- 
ists who have devoted themselves to this branch 
of study. Our endeavours in the present article 
must necessarily be confined to the attempt te 
present to the general reader a view of the extra- 
ordinary edifice reared by means of the micro- 
scope in the field of physieal science, and to show 
how the eye of man is here opened to penetrate 
the most profound, and formerly unsuspected, s 
crets of nature. 


The vast numbers of animalcules with which 
the microscope has made us acquainted, were first 
detected in water in which vegetable matters, 
such as hay, grass, &c., had been allowed to ma- 
cerate; and as they were almost invariably found 
in such infusions, it was considered by early in- 
vestigators that they were peculiar to them; hence 
the general term InFUsoRIA was given to them; 
and although it is now known that these vegeta- 
ble infusions have no relation to the origin of such 
creatures, except in so far as they provide a pro- 
per medium for the development of their ova, 
everywhere present; yet, for the sake of conve- 
nience, the general term “ Infusoria’’ is still re- 
tained by naturalists. Perhaps the best general 
idea of the appearance of some of these animal- 
cules to an observer, for the first time, will be 


given by the following extract from Dr. Mantell’s 
work: 


“ From some water containing aquatic plants, 
collected froma pond on Clapham Common, I 
select a small twig, to which are attached a few 
delicate flakes, apparently of slime or jelly; some 
minute fibrés standing erect here and there on 
the twig are also dimly visible to the naked eye. 
lhis twig, with a drop or two of water, we will 
put between two thin plates of glass, and place 
under the field of view of a microscope, having 
lenses that magnify the image of an object two 
hundred times in linear dimensions. _ Upon look- 
ing through the instrument we find the fluid 
swarming with animals of various shapes and 
magnitudes. Some are darting through the wa- 
ter with great rapidity, while others are pursuing 
and devouring creatures more infinitesimal than 
themselves. Many are attached to the twig by 
long delicate threads (the Vorticellw;) several 
have their bodies inclosed in a transparent tube, 
from one end of which the animal partly pro- 
trudes, and then recedes (the Floscularia;) while 
numbers are covered by an elegant shell or case 
(the Branchinous.) ‘The minutest kinds (the 
| Monads,) many of which are so small that mil- 
lions might be contained in a single drop of wa- 
ter, appear like mere animated globules, free, 
single, and of various colours, sporting about in 
every direction. Numerous species resemble 
pearly or opaline cups or vases, fringed round the 
margin with delicate fibres that are in constant 
oscillation (the Vorticeliz.) Some of these are 
attached by spiral tendrils; others are united by 
a slender stem to one common trunk, appearing 
like a bunch of harebells (the Carchesium;) 
others are of a globular form, and grouped to- 
gether in a definite pattern on a tabular or sphe- 
rical membraneous case for a certain period of 
their existence, and ultimately become detached 
and locomotive (the Gonium and Volvox;) while 
many are permanently clustered together, and 
die if separated from the parent mass. No or- 
gans of progressive motion, similar to those of 
in these 
without the aid of limbs or fins, and though many 
species are destitute of eyes, yet all possess an 
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bodies, and pursue and capture their prey with 
unerring purpose.’’--*Thoughts on Animalcules,’ 
pp. 9, 10. 

But althongh the researches of microscopists 
have tanght us that cells are the extreme limit of 
animal organization; that the lowest and highest 
forms of animal life are but an aggregation of 
cells, each endowed with specific properties, ca- 
pable only of performing particular functions; we 
must carefully guard against the idea that there 
js, therefore, any identity between these various 
cells of various animals;—any identity, in fact, 
between the primary cells of the simplest animals 
or vegetables, much less between those of more 
complicated organization. It is to such hasty 
generalization, to deductions thus made either 
from a misrepresentation or misconception of 
facts, that we owe so many of the absurd and fal- 
lacious theories of the present day. Perhaps one 
of the best examples of the errors into which 
such hasty generalization inevitably leads, is to 
be found in a work which has, from its ingenuity 
and eloquence, gained great popularity; we allude 
to the “Vestiges of the Natural History of Crea- 
tion.”’ All animals and plants, as we have said, 
are to be regarded as definite aggregations of 
cells, endowed with specific properties in the dif- 
ferent types, and subjected to a never varying law 
of derelopment. And yet, overlooking this latter 
fact, the author has erected a theory of creation 
which may, perhaps, be best stated in his own 
words. We quote them as they occur in the 
fourth edition of the work: 


“The idea, then, which [ form of the progress 
of organic life upon our earth, and the hypothesis 
is applicable to all similar theatres of vital being, | 
is, that the simplest and most primitive type un-| 
der a law to which that of like production is sub- 
ordinate, gave birth to the type next above it; 
that this again produced the next higher, and so 
on to the very highest, the stages of advance be- 


ing in all cases very small, namely, from one/ 


species only to another; so that the phenomenon| 
has always been of a simple and modest charac- 
ter.”’ 

Or, in other words, the Monad was first crea- 
ted; it gave birth to the next species in the link, 
and so on, until from the monkey sprang man. 
To the unphilosophical reader this doctrine may) 
appear, at a first glance, to bear upon it the im- 
press of truth; but allowing for a moment that 
such were the case, how is it, it may be asked, 
that these cells have lost such a remarkable en- 
dowment? How is it that the more ambitious 
monkeys do not still convert themselves into or 
give birth to men? And again, this progressive 
development, at all events in our present state of 
knowledge, is directly in contradiction to facts; 
the stages of advance could not, in all cases, be 
verv small—the difference in the organization of 
reptiles and birds, and again, of birds and mam- 
mals, is great; and, as far as we know, there is 
no intermediate class of organized beings to di- 
minish the wide gulf which separates them.— 
Here, therefore, the development could not have 
been gradual—the stage of advance could not 
have been very small. 

Dr. Mantell was one of the very first philoso- 
phers who showed the fallacy of this plausible 
theory. In the work now before us, he has again 
adverted to it, and in our opinion, has clearly ex- 
posed the error which pervades it. With an ex- 
tract, therefore, from his remarks, we close this 
part of our subject: 


“Although it is now a received physiological 
axiom, that cells are the elementary basis, the 
ultimate limit, of all animal and vegetable struc- 
tures: and that the varied functions, in which or- 
ganic life essentially consists, are performed by 
the agency of cells, which are not distinguishable 





from each other by any well-marked characters; 
there is not any ground for assuming any identity 
between the primary cells, even of the simplest 
species of animals or vegetables, much less be- 
tween those of more complicated organization 

The single cell which embodies vitality in the 
monad, or the yeast fungus, is governed by the| 
same immutable organic laws which preside over | 
the complicated machinery of man, and the other 
Vertebrata; and the single cell which is the em-| 
bryotic condition of the mammal has no more re- 
lation to the single cell which is the permanent! 
condition of the monad than has the perfect ani- 
mal into which the mammalian cell becomes ulti- 
mately developed. ‘The cell that forms the germ| 
of each species of organism is endowed with spe-| 
cial properties, which can result in nothing but 
the fabrication of that particular species. The} 
serious error which pervades the theory advanced | 
in the work entitled ‘The Vestiges of the Natural | 
History of the Creation,’ has arisen from its au-| 
thor having, in many instances, assumed analogy| 
to be a proof of identity. ‘There is an analogy| 
between the human embryo and the monad of the| 
volvox, in that each consists of simple cells; but! 
there is no more identity between the human and! 
the polygastrian cells, than between the perfect! 
man and the mature animalcule.’’—*Thoughts on | 
Animalcules,’ p. 24. 


(Conclusion next week.) 
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THE REFORMER. 
BY JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 


ALL grim and soiled and brown with tan, 
I saw a Strong One, in his wrath, 
Smiting the godless shrines of man 
Along his puth. 


The Church beneath her trembling dome 
Essayed in vain her ghostly charm; 


With pale alarm. 


Fraud from his secret chambers fled 
Before the sunlight bursting in; 
Sloth drew her pillow o’er her head 
To drown the din. 


“Spare,” Art implored, “yon holy pile;” 
That grand, old, time-worn turret “spare;” 
Meek Reverence, kneeling in the aisle, 
Cried out, “Forbear!” 


Grey bearded Use, who, deaf and blind, 
Groped for his old accustomed stone, 
Leaned on his staff, and wept to find 
His seat o’erthrown. 


Young Romance raised his dreamy eyes, 
O’erhung with paly locks of gold, 
“Why smite,” he asked, in sad surprise, 
“The fair, the old?” 


Yet louder rang the Strong One’s stroke, 
Yet nearer flashed his axe’s gleam; 
Shuddering and sick of heart I woke, 
As from a dream. 


I looked—aside the dust-cloud rolled; 
The Waster seemed the Builder too; 
Upspringing from the ruined Old 
I saw the New. 


*T was but the ruin of the bad~ 
The wasting of the wrong and ill; 
Whate’er of good the Old Time had 
Was living still. 


Calm grew the brows of him I feared; 
The frown which awed me passed away, 
And left behind a smile which cheered 


Like breaking day. 


Wealth shook within his gilded home } 


Green grew the grain on battle-plains, 
O’er swarded war-mounds grazed the cow; 
The slave stood forging from his chains 


The spade and plough. 


Where frowned the fort, pavilions gay 
And cottage windows, flower-entwined, 
Looked out upon the peaceful bay 


And hills behind. 


Through vine-wreathed cups with wine once red, 
The lights on brimming crystal fell, 
Drawn, sparkling, from the rivulet head 


And mossy well. 


Through prison walls, like Heaven-sent hope, 
Fresh breezes blew, and sunbeams strayed, 
And with the idle gallows-rope 


The young child played. 


Where the doomed victim in his cell 
Had counted o’er the weary hours, 
Glad school-girls, answering to the bell, 


Came crowned with flowers. 


Grown wiser for the lesson given, 
I fear no longer, for I know 
That, where the share is deepest driven, 


The best fruits grow. 


The outworn right, the old abuse, 
The pious fraud transparent grown, 
The good held captive in the use 


Of Wrong alone— 


These wait their doom from that great law 
Which makes the past time serve to-day; 
And fresher life the World shall draw 
From their decay. 


Oh! backward-looking Son of Time!— 
The new is old, the old is new, 
The cycle of a change sublime 


Still sweeping through. 


So wisely taught the Indian seer: 
Destroying Seva, forming Brahm, 
Who wake by turns Earth’s love and fear, 
Are one, the same. 


As idly as in that old day 
Thou mournest, did thy sires repine, 
So, in his time, thy child grown gray, 
Shall sigh for thine. 


Yet, not the less for them or thou 
The eternal step of Progress beats 
To that great anthem, calm and slow, 


Which God repeats! 


Take heart!—the Waster builds again— 
A charmed life old goodness hath; 
The tares may perish—but the grain 
Is not for death. 


God works in all things; all obey 
His first propulsion from the night; 
Ho, wake and watch!—the world is gray 
With morning light! 


hs cchinhildh aston 
“THE CITY OF THE DAMASCENES.” 

Damascus is, perhaps. the most ancient city in 
the world, and the only one that has enjoyed a 
continued, though not undisturbed, course of 
prosperity through so vast a succession of ayes. 
It existed in the days of Abraham, and before 
them we know not how long. Founded before 
almost all those that afterwards rivalled or eclips- 
ed it, it has seen them perish one by one, and 
sometimes so utterly as to leave no memorial to 
mark the place on which they stood. And yet 
Damascus has had its full share of the buffetings 
of war and civil violence. It became the capital 


of the kingdom of Syria, founded by Rhesin, was 
taken and sacked by Jeroboam, king of Israel, 
but soon recovered from the blow, for it was once 
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more the metrgpolis of Syria, long before the Se- 
leucidaw had transferred the seat of their empire 
to Antioch. Under the Saracens, in the brilliant 
period of Arabian history, Damascus became, like 
Bagdad, the residence of the Caliphs. Afler this, 
sieges and disasters were no rare occurrences in 
its annals. Repeatedly was it swept with fire and 
sword, but never did it sustain so fearful a calam- 
ity as towards the close of the fourteenth century, 
when it was beleaguered by the ferocious con- 
queror Timur Lenk (Timur the Lame, or Ta- 
merlane.) For several days the black flag floated 
in vain on the Tartar’s ‘Tent; and never had that 
signal of desolation been hoisted for three days 
on the same spot without the fulfilment of its fatal 
presage. At length the city was taken by storm, 
and the streets were deluged with blood. ‘They 
still show, near the gate called Babel Kabi, the 
spot on which stood a pyramid of heads, the hor- 
rible monument of the victor’s ferocity. ‘Timur 
Lenk carried off with him the ablest artisans, 
afier butchering the rest, desiring to enrich his 
capital, Samarcand, with all the arts of which be 
robbed Damascus. 


Still Damascus is a great city. Whence does 
it derive its invulnerable vitality? From its happy 
climate and soil, and its advantageous geographi- 
cal position? If you ask of the learned among the 
Christian inhabitants of the city the cause of this 
strange phenomenon, they will tell you with the 
characteristic ardour and simplicity of their faith, 
that the blood of the first righteous man slain by 
his brother bedewed the soil of Damascus, and 
still cries unceasingly to Heaven for mercy and 
compassion towards the city erected on the scene 
of the first fratricide. On a spot, in the same 
range of mountains from which the traveller from 
the west looks down on Damascus, there is a 
small square monument, called Nebi Abel, revered 
both by Christians and Muslims; tradition asserts 
that it has been frequently rebuilt, but always on 
the very spot where Cain slew his brother Abel. 
It is said, too, that the name of the city, Damasck 
(a more ancient appellation than the Arabic £1 
Sham,) perpetuates the memory of the crime by 
its etymology, which, according to some philolo- 
gists, is dam (Syriac and Arabic for blood) and 
sakh (righteous, innocent) blood of the righteous. 

We were struck and astounded, on our imme- 
diate entrance into the city, by the vast number 
of blind and disfigured people, who presented 
quite a ghastly sight. Every third or fourth per- 
son we met was blind of an eye, and sometimes 
of both, an effect, we were told of ophthalmia, 
which prevails here dreadfully and in all places in 
Syria surrounded by land extensively irrigated. 


The quantity and profusion of fruit, the piles of 


enormous water-melons, pumpkins, radishes, and 
grapes heaped upon either side, presented a most 
striking appearance as we passed along. 


Damascus is a true oriental city, and the least 
sophisticated of all the Muslim capitals. Here 
everything is eastern; there are no Frank quar- 
ters, no shabby beings wandering about in black 
hats and pea-green jackets, no fantastic aping of 
Frank customs and Frank follies by the command 
of an innovating sultan. The aspect of its streets 
certainly does not meet the expectation excited 
by its romantic appearance as viewed from a dis- 
tance; they are narrow and irregular, and flanked 
with ugly dead walls; but broad streets are no 
luxury in a warm climate; and *here,’’ says Dr. 
Richardson, “I felt the full force of the remark 
of Tacitus, that Nero spoiled Rome by broad 
streets." Those of Damascus are seldom of a 
width more than sufficient to allow two laden 
camels to pass each other without crushing the 
pedestrians, and many are of much narrower di- 
mensions. They are the most noiseless possible; 
there are no wheeled carriages rolling along them, 





and the occasional step of a Christian’s ass, a 
camel, a mule, or more rarely of a horse, does 
not much disturb the mysterious stillness in which 
the city appears wrapped, until you approach the 
bazaars and other places of busy resort. 

The city contains a great many fine mosques, 
and, it is said, not less than five hundred private 
dwellings that might rank as palaces; but the in- 
terior magnificence of the houses adds nothing to 
the beauty of the streets, to which they present 


no more than dull mud walls, with one or two ill-| 


made lattice windows at a considerable height. 
‘The houses are sometimes constructed on arches 
that hang across the streets, making it quite dark. 


| Wooden rafters, too, when the arch has not been 


turned, are visible frequently from below, and 
render the way still more gloomy. 

All great eastern towns are difficult to thread, 
but few in so great a degree as Damascus, from 
the perplexing intricacy of the narrow streets and 
of the many winding bazaars. Sometimes you 
are pinned up in a corner by a long string of 
camels, that fill the whole breadth of the way; 


‘and sometimes you are run down and covered 
with filth by a whole line of donkeys, that trot| 


heedlessly on with noiseless tread over the sandy 
soil. However leisurely these animals may move, 
when the road is open and plain before them, they 
are all possessed with an insane propensity for 
rushing forwards whenever the passage is narrow- 
ed by any casual obstruction; and when there 
happens to be several of them together on these 
occasions, a race ensues, which ends perhaps in 
two or three of them becoming fast wedged to- 
gether, and then their kicking and pushing only 
make the case more desperate. 


The streets have a large barrier at eagh end, 
which is always closed at sunset, or very soon af- 
ter, as a protection against thieves, and, as some 
say, wives; but a very small bribe will open the 
barrier at any hour of the night, for there is al- 
ways a gatekeeper at hand. It is not likely that 
these gates are of much use against solitary prow- 
lers, for it would be an easy matter to rum along 
the tops of the houses through any quarter of the 
city; and a man attacked in one house might not 
despair of making his escape by concealing him- 
self in that of a distant inhabitant without passing 
through ‘the streets. ‘Their chief use is to check 
sudden insurrectionary movements. ‘The guar- 
dianship of these barriers is usually committed to 
ancient and quiet watchmen, who are by no means 
in a hurry to answer those who knock. When at 
last the porter makes his appearance, a parley 
takes place: *Kimtur o—who is that?” “Iba 
beled,—a townsman.”’ “Wah hid Allah,—testify 
that there is one God.”’ And thereupon the man 
on the wrong side of the door, whatever may be 
his impatience, must repeat the Muslim confes- 
sion of faith; for it is argued, with touching sim- 
plicity, that no one who was abroad on a guilty 
errand would dare to utter the hallowed symbol. 
These impediments to free circulation through 
the streets by night are not felt as an inconve- 
nience by the Orientals. The shops are all closed 
at the approach of dusk, and every true believer 
goes home to his own house, which he doves not 
quit till the following morning. What should he 
do in the dirty streets? Behind the shabby walls 
that bound it, the Muslim has his own sufficient 
paradise, concealed from every prying eye. 

Datnascus possesses fewer authentic antiquities 
than might be expected in one of the earliest cities 
mentioned in the Bible; the most ancient remains 
are some of the lower portions of the walls, built 


racenic inscriptions on them. ‘This style of build- 
ing is one belonging to a very ancient period.— 
The castle, like every place of strength in this 
\country, has been destroyed, rebuilt and altered 
at various periods. ‘The oldest part, near the 
foundation, is formed of stones of a very great 
size; and the broad ditch which surrounds it is 
‘built in the rustic masonry of the Romans. Its 
extent is considerable. Erected before the inven- 
ition of gunpowder, it could offer but little resist- 
ance to artillery; but, being constructed with 
large diamond-cut stones, and including eleven 
bastions within its circuit, some of them mounted 
}with cannon, and all supplied with a guard, it is 
|still capable of overawing the factious inhabitants 
‘of the town. 


| The direction of the street called ‘the straight’ 
‘corresponds, contrary to ‘Turkish custom, with its 
}ancient name, and leads from one of the gates to 
the citadel, which has probably always retained 
its present position. ‘The dwelling of a rigid 
Mussulman covers a spot in this street veneyated 
as the site of the house of Judas, where Saul of 
Tarsus lodged. In a different quarter, a curious 
substructure, resembling the crypt of a primitive 
‘church, is reputed to be the house of Ananias, 
who restored the Apostle’s sight. A broken stair- 
case descends through a great deal of rubbish toa 
spacious vaulted chamber, in the form of a Greek 
cross, which receives no other light than that from 
the entrance. A strange notion seems to prevail 
throughout the country, that, in earlier days, peo- 
ple burrowed in the earth; for all the houses ex- 
‘hibited as the abodes of celebrated or pious men, 


are in grottoes, or caves below the ground. 


| The eastern gate, now walled up, is memora- 


‘ble as the place where the Apostle was let down 
by the wall in a basket. They pretend to show 
the very house from which he thus made his es- 
cape; and whatever faith we may put in this tra- 
dition, it is, at least, a curious fact that, in a for- 
tification of the present day, houses still stand on 
the walls with their windows towards the country, 
and immediately overhanging the ditch in a man- 
ner so likely to facilitate escape and even to afford 
entrance to an enemy. ‘This, at any rate, proves 
how little Damascus has changed from its earliest 
days. 

The Christians have here a large uninclosed 
cemetery, much visited by them; and near it is a 
tomb, enclosed in a wooden cage, and said to be 
that of the warder, traditionally caHed St. George, 
who, having become a Christian, allowed the 
Apostle to escape, and afierwards suffered mar- 
tyrdom for Ins zeal and bumanity. There is an 
arch in the burial ground, where, it is pretended, 
St. Paul hid himself afier the descent from the 
wall. 

In a wide open road beyond the cemetery, 
about a quarter of a mile from the gate, is a 
place still highly venerated as the supposed scene 
of Saul’s miraculous conversion. 


No people in the wofld seem so curious in their 
bread as those of Damascus; its flavour is very 
agreeable, and it costs almost nothing; some of it 
is in the form of flat thin cakes, big enough al- 
most to serve asa carpet. ‘Those who are fond 
of pastry may regale themselves at any hour in 
the day; a great variety of it is always to be had 
hot from the oven. But the greatest treat to the 
stranger is the delicious iced sherbet, which is 
here a very important article of consumption. It 
is made in various ways, from the juice of figs, 
lemons, grapes, and pomegranates, and the petals 
of roses and violets. ‘The last, which it the most 


with square stones, and in some instances of esteemed kind, is prepared from a hard conserve, 


blocks, of which the height exceeds the breadth. 
Some of the blocks measure from six to eight or 
ten feet, by four, six, or eight. ‘They are united 
withoyt cement; and many have Arabic and Sa- 


made by pounding the flowers and boiling the 
pulp with sugar. 

Christians are much struck by the manner in 
which religious sentiments are mixed up with 
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every act of a Mussulman’s existence; upon the 
most trivial as well as the most solemn occasions 
in life his thoughts seem to begin and end with 
Providence. All his emotions find vent in the 
utterance of the name of Allah; he buys and sells 
with it, and addresses it to the very brutes in his 
service. ‘Ihe man who sells bread in the streets! 
does not cry bread, but ejaculates Allah kerim, 
God is liberal; the water-seller cries Allah djawad, 
God is generous; and so on. Ifa Bedouin’s came} 
commit any unusual frolic he is rebuked with an 
Allak rakhim, or called back again to his place 
with Inshallah, may it please God! ‘here is a 
story told of an Englishman who, speaking no 
language but his own, made the grand tour of| 
Europe without an interpreter, relying only on a 
well-filled purse and the single French word com- | 
bien? how much? A slight modification of the 
ingenious traveller's plan might carry a man with 
eclat over a great part of Asia. With a becom- 
ing gravity of demeanour, and a prudent use of yI INQ 
two + three such universally significant expres- FRIENDS 
sions as Wullah, Yullah, and Inshallah, a man 
might get on wonderfuily well in the East, and. 
even pass, perhaps, for a person of very decent 
conversational powers. 


e re > » I S +s a- e . 
_ The frequent prayers and the constant ejacula-| her of the « London Friend,” will convey to our 
tion of the name of the Deity do not seem in the 


slightest degree to diminish the veneration for readers an idea of the state of things in England, 
them. It is not the least singular part of Mo-| amongst those who stand prominent as the repre-| 


hammedanism that in all moods and situations its | sentatives of the principles and testimonies borne| 
disciples attend to the enjoined ceremonies with by our worthy predecessors. 


as cheerful a spirit as if they arose from the spon- | When ministers and leading members of the! 
taneous feelings of their own hearts. For a Chris-| re , 


= o : . vs . | 
tian to invoke God's name at all times and for all | >°C!€4Y of Friends become patrons, and liberal| 
purposes would be justly condemned as indicating contributors to missionary enterprizes, and join| 
a coarse and callous mind, to say the least of it;|hands with the clergy in promoting their plans, 
but though the Orientals do this, it is never lightly in vain may they profess attachment to those tes-| 
done, but with an astonishing degree of solemnity | | ; sae a bill blabla Rati anal 
. . - |timonies agains ’ inistry, formal wor- 
in the tone and manner, considering the frequency | "ONES 2840S" & Bireling minisiry, 
of the practice. The followers of Mohammed, |*"'P, ordinances, &c., which were so boldly ad- 
says Dr. Richardson, pronounce the word Inshal-|vocated by early Friends,—nor have they any 
reason to complain, if those who feel concerned 
for the maintenance of the ancient faith of the 


lah with more devotional fervour than any word I 
ever heard pronounced by any people in any lan- 

‘Society, should view them as standing separate 
| therefrom. 


Or haply dost thou linger 
On barren plains and bare, 

Or clamber the bold mountain side, 
Into the thinner air? 


Where they who journey upward 
Walk in a weary track, 
And oft upon the shady vale 


With longing eyes look back? 


I hear a solemn murmur, 
And, listening to the sound, 
I know the voice of the mighty sea, 


Beating his pebbly bound. 


Dost thou, oh path of the woodland! 
End where these waters roar, 

Like human life, on a trackless beach, 
With a boundless Sea before ? 
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The following advertisement from a late num- 


guage.— Kelly's Syria and the Holy Land. 


——_+ 2 ee > 


> UNKNOWN WAY. wile 
THE UNK way Baptist Mission House, 33 Moorgate Street, London, 
BY WILLIAM C. BRYANT. 


October, 1846. 


a COMMITTEE OF THE BAPTIST MISSION. 
ARY SOCIETY present their thanks to members of 
\the Society pf Friends, and to other promoters of scriptural 
jeducation, for their aid, and would respectfully solicit its 
continuance. Their funds are lamentably inadequate to 
}meet the current and increasing expenses of the numerous 
| Schools under the care of their missionaries in the East In- 
dies, Ceylon, the Bahamas, Trinidad, Hayti, Honduras, and 
|in Western A frica. 
The woodland branches play. | Contributions, either to the general fund, or for the sup- 
; port of particular Schools, will be thankfully received at the 
| Society's Office, 33 Moorgate Street, London. 
| G,. W. Avexanper, Esq., of Lombard Street; J. J. Gur- 
|wey, Esq., of Norwich; Rosert Forster, Esq., of ‘Totten- 
jham; J. D. Bassert, Esq., of Leighton; Joseen Sruree, 
Esq., Birmingham; and Jonn Canpier, Esq., of York, have 
also kindly undertaken to receive contributions for these 
| objects ; and also, the Rev. Eowarn Apey, of Leighton 
Buzzard, has been deputed to visit certain localities for the 
same purpose. 


A surnine sky is o’cr me, 
The sands beneath me glow, 
As onward, onward, wearily, 


In the sultry morn | go. 


From the dusty path there opens, 
Eastward, an unknown way; 


Above its windings, pleasantly, 


A silvery brouk comes stealing 
From the shadow of its trees, 
Where slender herbs of the forest stoop 


Before the entering breeze. 


Along those pleasant w indings 
I would my journey lay, 

Where the shade is cool and the dew of night 
Is not yet dried away. | During the previous year, the following among other contri- 


: ; ae butions, have been received. 
Path of the flowery woodland! 


. | £ ead. 

Oh whither dost thou lead, J. J. Gurney, Eaq., for African Schools 50 0 0 

Wandering by grassy orchard grounds J. Sturge, Esq., do. 20 00 

Or by the open mead? Ditto, Schools, 5 00 

Tewkesbury, for Native Schools, 5 150 

Goest thou by nestling cottage? Preston, for Schools, 7 00 

Goest thou by stately hall, } Leighton, do ' 7 10 0 

; ; . ; H. Goring, Esq., for West India Schools, 5 0 0 

Where the broad elm droops, a leafy dome, Ditto, for East Lodia do 1 00 

And woodbines flaunt on the wall’ Coalbrook Dale, 18 50 

, S. Gurney, for African do. 1010 0 

By steeps where children gather W. Pollard, Esn., do. J ‘a 5 Oe 

Flowers of the yet fresh year? W. B. Gorney, ? 

By lonely walks where lovers stray S. M. Peto, . Treasurers. 


Till the tender stars appear?’ Joseru Anous, Secretary. 


Remarks, in relation to the right kind of influ- 
ence which should be exerted upon the rising gen- 
eration, by parents.—At this critical period of 
life, it is of vast importance to the youth, and in- 
volves an awful responsibility on the part of pa- 
rents, and teachers, and writers, that correct 
principles, and views, and doctrines should be 
held up to their sensitive minds. When we feel 
as if the ground, upon which we of the passing 
generation are placed, is tumbling with convul- 
sions in the moral and religious worlds,—when 
the stability of the foundations of many are giving 
way before new views, and new orders of things, 
and that ancient principle of good on which the 
righteous have always found safety,—in the eyes 
of some has become an uncouth thing—surely it 
is a time that calls loudly for deep self-examina- 
tion,—it is a day in which parents may greatly 
fear for the preservation of their children, and 


lalso for themselves,—for, in the latitude that is 
‘given to free inquiry and free discussion, there 


may be great danger of throwing down or re- 
moving old landmarks, that served as guides to 
our fathers in their pilgrimage through this vale 
of tears. 


It is indeed a time of conflicting views-and 


feelings, in which brotherly kindness and mutual 


sympathies, one with another, may be in danger 
of being diminished, and society plunged into a 
worse state, instead of a real improvement in the 
Christian character. 


— +2eee 


It might be a happy circumstance to the reli- 
gious world, if a set of definite terms could be 
agreed on, by which to express religious truths, 
and religious principles and operations. 

Much dispute and misunderstanding arise from 
the ambiguity of terms and words used by writers 


Could not 
an attempt be profitably made to affix a definite, 


and speakers on religious subjects. 


clear and intelligible meaning to (at least) some 
of these terms and phrases ? 


Suppose we take the word for, and see what 
its true and various definitions are, as convention- 
ally agreed on by lexicographers, and used by re- 
ligious writers. 

First, For is defined to be in place of —instead 
of, denoting substitution. 

Examples.—* For peace, I had great bitter- 
ness,”’ The obvious meaning is, that in the place, 
or instead of peace, I had great bitterness. 


+ eee 


It is said to be one of the subterfuges of priest- 
craft, to say to those who are called the laity, 
’ This 
is applied as a lesson to silence the objections of 
those who observe the immoralities and inconsis- 


“you must do as I say, and not as I do.’ 


tencies of preachers, in not regulating and squar- 
ing their conduct and example with the principles 
and precepts of truth and rectitude. 


Such observations are often made by hearers, 
in relation to the conduct and deportment of 
preachers, and tends to lessen the influence of 
correct preaching and confidence in the speaker’s 
sincerity. 


For mankind being divinely furnished 
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with a standard of reasoning and judging of the Cook, Thomas Whinney, John Cook, Isaac War-| Ans. Sth. Care has been taken to relieve the 
fitness of things, can readily own the doctrine that "er, John Morris, Samuel Coale, John Page, necessities of the poor, and to promote the schoo} 
7 Andrew Whitacre, Isaac P. ‘Thomas, Jonathan education of their children. 
Moore, John Haines, (of Springborough) Aaron| Ans. 6th. Friends genera!ly maintain our tes- 
Mullen, Ezekiel L. Cleaver, David Strattan, timony against an hireling ministry, oaths, mili- 
James Hollingsworth, Abraham Cook, Hugh tary services, clandestine trade, prize goods, and 
Mills, who, with James M. Janney, Jonah Cad-| lotteries. 
the manufactory of Merz & Son, of Munich, suc- wallader, Joseph B. Chapman, John Sanders,| Ans. 7th. Friends are mostly careful to live up 
cessors of Utschneider & Fraunhofer, who made! William Parry, Robert Hill, Silas Hiatt, Daniel |to the requisitions of this query, except a few who 
Whitley, James Morrisson, Robert Reynolds,|have not been punctual in complying with their 
Aaron Hoggatt, and Isaac Macy, appointed by| engagements, in which some care has been taken. 
the Quarterly Meetings, are to constitute said) Ans. 8th. Friends bear a testimony against 
dered by the Emperor of Russia, which, we be- Meeting the ensuing year. It is to meet at the|slavery, and provide in a suitable manner for 
lieve, is not yet completed. The present instru- “ of this es ae . 8 ae A. ae ec care who have had their free- 
' vas » a ' . M. on the 2nd 7th-day of the Sth month, next,|\dom secured. 

apes anni, aan era: (opmagt and at Whitewater at 8 o’clock A. M.on the| Ans. 9th. Care has been taken to deal with 
|first day of our next Yearly Meeting, to which it| offenders.as queried, though not as seasonably in 
is to report. ‘some cases as would have been best. 

9th. Miami Quarterly Meeting reports the sum | Annual Answers. 
School of this city, and has been put up, we are of $41,694, and Whitewater $31,36, making in| Ans. Ist. None. 
informed, in an observatory attached to the school |a!l $73,054, raised for the committee on the, Ans. 2d. They are, but not so generally as is 
education of the people of color. ‘desirable. 

10th. The committee appointed to assist the; Ans. 3d. They are. 


clerks in revising and recording the minutes of 17th. In entering upon the state of society as 
our last Yearly Meeting, reports the service has|brought up by the reports from the Quarterly 
been performed. Meetings, this Meeting was dipped into a travail 

11th. Cornelius Ratliff, Robert Way, Moses |and exercise of mind for those of our brethren 
plation of the * Heavens the work of His fingers, Tomlinson, John Sherwood, Levi Warner, Abso- ‘and sisters who are not present with us, that they 
the moon and the stars which He has ordained.” 'em Mendenhall, Thomas Kennard, Abner Pope, | may be partakers of that love which we at this 
and Griffith Hinchman were appointed to settle|time feel, and appoint George Hatton, David 
with the Treasurer, report the state of the funds,| Brown, Willian McKimmey, Joseph Mosier, Jo- 
and what sum, if any, they may deem necessary |seph P. Plummer, James M. Janney and Samuel 


is carried out in practice. 


we ae 
We understand that our friend John Jackson 
has recently received a very fine telescope from 


the Dorpot Instrument, the largest refractor in 


the world, perhaps, with the exception of one or- 


the clock work for counteracting the motion of 
the earth, and keeping the object in the field of 
vision) of the excellent telescope now in the High 


taught by the owner, near Darby. It will cer- 
tainly add credit to such an establishment, and 
we are glad to see Friends taking hold of such 
means for improving the mind. Scarcely any 
thing tends more to enlarge it than the contem- 


We are prevented, by want of room, from 
making a more extended notice of this beautiful 


work of art at this time. to be raised for the use of the Meeting the ensu- Silver, to unite with a similar committee of women 
ae 26800 ing year, and propose a Friend for Treasurer to|lriends, to prepare an address to be distributed 
Introductory Lecture.—Dr. H. Gibbons will a future sitting. amongst the subordinate meetings and the mem- 
give the Introductory Lecture of his Course on 2th. The representatives are directed to con-|Ders one Sasi of the exercises there- 
; - : eer . soe: a Weie t s ° 
Geology, Physiology, Chemistry, &c., on Third fer together and propose to next sitting a Friend ps er nmr penne 
baci cana: dian telat taiteee tan sr and one for Assistant. | 18th. The joint committee to visit our subor- 
u = , 4 7 . . - 7 . C 
es —s : 3th. T do’ ; to-rnor-| dinate meetings, made the following satisfactory 
Friends’ Central School. Admittance to this unre Then adjourned to 10 o'clock t \report, viz: : 
Lecture free. 14th. Third of the week, and 29th of the) ‘The committee appointed to visit subordinate 
9 s ; ‘ “age . ; ay > 
1Sth month Sch, 1666. 7 month, near the time adjourned to, Friends again | ™eetings, report that we have endeavored to at- 
NE cdeaiinhad ’ tend to the object of our appointment as way 
MINUTES OF INDIANA YEARLY MEETING OF |” : 


. on , ‘opened. Miami Whitewat 7 . 
FRIENDS, 15th. The representatives proposed Samuel “ion a eae ai ow oo 
Heid at Miami, from the 28th of the Ninth Month, to the lst Morris for Clerk, and William Parry for Assis- eo NS SUSE Say SES ee 6s. eeu 
of the Tenth Month, inclusive, 1046. tant, who were united with, and they appointed constituting them; also, some families within their 
, . — ° ’ , a ° - . 

Ist. Indiana Yearly Meeting of Friends, held to the service. one ~s ae ro a Seen one 
at Miami, in the State of Ohio, the 28th of the ag . pee | CRE RCN SB UES SNES Cr Geen? Snes 6S Gane 
9th month, 1846 ; 16th. The queries were all read in this Meet-|in the concern of the Yearly Meeting. We did 

, ‘ 


- ' ‘ing, with answers thereto from our several Quar-|not succeed in visiting Blue River Quarterly 
2d. The representatives being called, were all terly Meetings, from which the following summa- | 
present, except three, information was given of 


|! \Meeting, nor any of its branches, although a 
ee, eas ns a . bi , Considerable effort was made in order thereto. 
mi 7 é e 3 r or; Ans. Ist. our meetings for worship anc Sione the ¢ j 
the absence of the others. discipline have been attended, except Sean mgt ee Sn Pe ee 
3d. Epistles were received and read from all ings reported by Miami Quarterly Meeting, Margaret Hartron. 
the Yearly Meetings with which we correspond, (though frequently small) in which some care; gg) of 9th month, 1846. 


the substance of which was satisfactory and edify-|has been taken, unbecoming behavior generally, The committes Bieter (elle to viek Bhee River 


ing. guarded against, and the hour of meeting nearly | Quarterly Meeting, and its branches, sppoints for 
4th. A copy of an address to the members of observed. ae Wills, , 


= 7 ; a . \that purpose Willian McKimmey, Joseph Thorn 
our Society, adopted at Ohio Yearly Meeting,and| Ans. 2d. We believe that Christian love is| orden Santana Hush Mills and aateet Whit. 
forwarded to this, was read and directed to be maintained by many ['riends; tale-bearing and| ; ; 


: : ‘ : ley, to unite with a similar committee of women 
left with the papers of this meeting. detraction are generally discouraged, and when) ,.- 


: see _ diff on fete Renee camel to| Friends, to visit them and report to the Meeting 
Sth. William McKimmey, Samuel Silver, Jo-|@'erences appear, endeavors have been use ‘next year. ‘The women appoint Sarah A. Evans, 


— . a . d them. : , 

seph Thorn, James M. Janney, Joseph B. Chap-|©" od ities, Wiles wid b jo, Hannah Stevens, Jane Morrisson, Dinah For- 

man, Robert Morrison, Jonathan Wright, Justus Ans. 3d. Many Friends endeavor, by example ‘nace, Elizabeth Starr, Martha Cockayne and 

Wright, ‘Thomas Branson, David Brown, and and precept, to educate their children and those ees: S-emeesten : 

David Evans were appointed to prepare essays of under their care, in plainness of speech, deport- | 
4 . € . . ’ 2 ® , 

epistles to the Yearly Meetings with which we ™¢t and apparel, to guard them against reading 19th. ‘Then adjourned until 10 o'clock on 5th- 

correspond, and produce them to a future sitting. PETMclous books, and from the corrupt conver-|day morning. 


. 7 ; sations of yor and 1 age them in 6 Pe sand. 

6th. Whitewater Quarterly Meeting reports ations of the world, and © encourege “ 20th. Fifth of the week, and Ist of the 10th 
: ” 5 reading the Scriptures of ‘Truth, though a defi- 
some care on the subject of schools, as recom- rs . , ms . 
ciency in the several subjects of this query is 

mended by the meeting last year. ee 7 ; 
: : manifest in a considerable number of our metn- ; 
bers. | 2st. The committee on the concerns of the 

° . 2 | ”? 997 . 

Ans. 4th. Clear of importing, vending and dis-|people of color, made the following report, viz: 
tilling, and mostly clear of the unnecessary use of} That a school for colored children has been 
of 43.75. for a demand of 41.50 |Spirituous liquors, and of frequenting taverns and taught in Highland county, Ohio, for which the 
Sie aN OF 52 ,0U. places of diversion, in which some care has been committee have expended the sum of $20,00.— 
8th. Cornelius Ratliff, Levi Warner, Robert taken; moderation and temperance generally ob- The school averages 15 scholars. One at Har- 
Morrisson, Edward Hatton, Daniel lewis, Amos served. veysburgh, for a term of three months, which 


}month, near the time adjourned to, Friends again 
assembled. 

7th. The Meeting for Sufferings made a satis- 
factory report of its proceedings, by which it ap-| 
pears that for the non-performance of military re- 
quisitions, property had been taken to the amount 
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averages 17 pupils; for their tuition the commit- 
tee have paid $10,00. One in the neighborhood 
of Ow! Creek, taught by Gideon Mosier, the aver- 
age number, daily, was 22, the sum of $19,124 
was paid for their tuition; and a school for six 
months has been taught in Richmond, Indiana, 
which averaged, daily, about 20 scholars. The 
committee have expended for tuition $18,00; the 
pupils have made very good progress in learning. 
The committee would recommend the subject to 
the farther care and attention of the meeting. 


igned on behalf of the committee, 


‘ 


»S 


Corne ius RaTLirr, 


RacHEL SANDERs. 


The report was satisfactory, and the same com- 
mittee is continued, with the addition of Moses 
Tomlinson, Jos. Mosier, and Levi Warner, who 
are to report to the meeting next year. [Wo- 
men’s addition—Rosamond Hurd, Mary Ratliff, 
Mary Wilson and Lydia Elliott.] Subordinate 
meetings are directed to open free subscriptions 
to raise funds for the use of the committee, and 
report next year. 

22nd. ‘The committee appointed to settle with 
the Treasurer, made the following report: 


That we have examined his accounts and find 
that there was on hand last year, of Yearly Meet- 
ing stock, $116,574 
Paid out for printing minutes 

and memorials, 


$15,124 
For glass and glazing windows 














for Yearly Meeting house, 2,10 
For steps, 1,12} 

Making, in all expended, 18,25 
Leaving on hand a balance of Yearly 

Meeting stock, 98,224 
On hand last year for the use of the 

committee on the concerns of the 

people of color, the sum of 55,15 
Received of Miami and Whitewater 

Quarterly meetings, 73,06 

Making, in all, $128.21 
Paid to the committee aforesaid, 68,50 

Leaving a balance on hand of $59,71 
Whole amount of stock on hand, and 

fund for the committee, $157,933 


We think the stock on hand sufficient for the 
ensuing year, and propose Robert Morrisson for 
Treasurer. 

Signed on behalf of the committee, 

Cornetivs RAtTuirr. 


[The report is satisfactory and Robert Morris- 
son continued Treasurer. | 


23rd. The joint committee to prepare an ad- 


dress for the subordinate meetings and members! 


generally, produced one, which after several alte- 
rations, was approved by this and women’s meet- 
ing, and directed to be signed by the clerks— 
1000 copies of it are directed to be printed and 
distributed amongst the subordinate meetings, the 
printing, revision, and distribution of which is re- 
ferred to the revising committee. 


24th. The committee appointed to prepare 
essays of epistles to the Yearly Meetings with 
which we correspond, have produced one, which 
is directed to be copied and so arranged in ad- 
dress as to suit the different meetings, which was 
approved and directed to be signed by the clerk 
and referred to the corresponding committee. 


25th. 
Morrisson and Samuel Silver are appointed to 
assist the clerks in revising and recording the 
minutes of this meeting, have 750 copies printed, 
distribute them and the address amongst the 


Quarterly meetings, call on the Treasurer for 


Cornelius Ratliff. Robert Hill, Robert! 


funds to defray the expense, and report to the 


meeting next year. 


26th. Jacob Dickinson in the course of his visit 
attended this meeting, and produced a minute of 


concurrence from Verona Monthly meeting of 


Friends, State of New York, held 6th mo. 5th, 
1846; endorsed by Scipio Quarterly meeting, 
dated 7th mo. 8th, 1846. 


27th. Our friend Deborah Dickinson, in com- 
pany with her husband Jacob Dickinson, attended 
this meeting and produced a minute from Verona 
Monthly meeting, held 6th mo. 5th, 1846. 


28th. The clerk is directed to furnish them 
with extracts from the above minutes. 


29th. Wath gratitude to the Divine Being for 
having manilested himself amongst us, through 
several of the sittings of this meeting, and having 
finished our business, the meeting now concludes, 
to meet again at Whitewater at the usual time 
next year, if His goodness permit. 


Samvet Morris, Clerk. 


= ——- oo 


CoMMUNICATION, 

The “ Association of Friends for the Relief of the Suffer- 
ing Poor,” (familiarly known as the * Wood Association” 
holds its first meeting for the present season, in the Com. 
mittee room attached to Cherry street meeting house, THIS 
(Seventh-day) Evening, at half-past seven o'clock. 

As the extent of its usefulness very much depends upon 
suitable preliminary arrangements being made at its first 
meeting, it is to be hoped the members will all attend, as 
far as practicable, and invite such of their friends as may 
feel disposed to co-operate with them in their quiet and un- 
ostentatious mode of dispensing relief. 


12mo. 5th, 1846. E. 





I> A Stated Meeting of the Committee of Management 
of the Library Association of Friends will be held at the 
Library Room, on 4th-day evening next, the 9th ‘inst., at 
74 o'clock. JACOB M. ELLIS, Clerk. 

Philada., 12mo. 5, 1846. 





ITEMS OF INTELLIGENCE, 
WRECK OF THE STEAMER ATLANTIC. 


Great loss of Life—The new steamer Atlantic, Captain 
Dustan, was driven ashore at Fisher’s Island, nearly oppo- 


site New London, on her way to this city, in the gale of 


Thursday, and on Friday morning went to pieces. 

The loss of life, though the extent is yet unknown, must 
be very great, twenty-nine dead bodies having already been 
recovered. The following particulars were furnished by 
James Stetson, the second Captain of the steamer. 

The Atlantic left Allyn’s Point about half-past 11 o'clock 


on Wednesday night, with an unusually small number of 


passengers; numbering with the crew, servants and officers 
of the steamer, in all under one hundred persons. She got 


_well under way, and while going finely, the steam pipe run- 


ning into the steam chimne y burst, rendering the engine 
entirely useless. At about the same time the wind chopped 
round suddenly from the N. E. to the N. W. and blew a 
hurricane. The anchors were immediately hove over, at 
which the steamer rode through that night, which was very 
dark and stormy. 

At daylight she was abreast of the New London light, 
drifting all the way toward the shore. The steam pipes 
were first cut away, next the pilot-house, and then the bulk- 
heads, so as to give the wind a clear sweep through the ves- 
sel, and render less surface to its attack. 

The colors were hoisted half-mast, but on the Mohegan’s 
attempting some measures to go to her assistance, were 
hauled down by orders of Capt. Dustan, who knew that her 
efforts would be ineffectual. Thus the steamer remained 
all day, till towards five in the afternoon of Thursday, the 
wind lulled, and hopes were raised that all danger was over, 
but not long after the wind shified two points, and blew with 
more than previous violence. 

The Atlantic gradually drifted nearer and nearer to the 
shore all Thursday night, and for two hours, from 2 till 4 


o'clock on Friday morning, lay within a cable’s length of 


the breakers, held by two anchors. At about half past four 
the stern touched, and both cables instantaneously parted, 
and she broached to, lying broadside to the shore, in a hea- 
vy suri, 

The coast was bold and rocky inside of a racy reef— 
had she broached to the other way, so that her bow would 
have reached the breakers, perhaps not a life would have 
been saved. The vessel went to pieces immediately; within 
five minutes of her striking, nothing was left of her entire 
but her engines. The freight had mosily been thrown over- 
board sometime previous.— N. York Herald of 28th ult. 
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“ Monterey, Oct. 7, 1846. 

“ While I was stationed with our left wing in one of the 
forts, on the evening of the 21st, I saw a Mexican woman 
busily engaged in carrying bread and water to the wounded 
men of both armies. ] saw this ministering angel raise the 
head of a wounded man, give him water and food, and then 
carefully bind up his wound with a handkerchief she took 
from her own head. After having exhausted her supplies, 
she went back to her own house to get more bread and wa- 
ter for others. As she was returning on her mission of mer- 
cy, to comfort other wounded persons, I heard the report of a 
gun, and saw the poor innocent creature fall dead: 1 think 
it was an accidental shot that struck her. I would not be 
willing to believe otherwise. It made me sick at heart, and 
turning from the scene, I involuntarily raised my cyes to- 
ward heaven, and thought, ¢ is War?” 
Passing the spot next day, 1 saw her body still lying there 
with the bread by her side, and the broken gourd, with a 
few drops of water still in it—emblems of her errand. We 
, cannon 
balls flew around us like hail."—Cor. Louisville Courier. 


reat God! and “ is / 


buried her, and while we were digging her grave 


ree 
NATIVE HUNTING AND GAME TRAPS IN SOUTH 
AFRICA. 

*“ We had ridden within a mile of the moun- 
tains, which, clad in wood at their bases, and in- 
tersected by dark ravines, formed with their rag- 
ged summits a most striking object, when we 
encountered some Bakatlas, armed with shields 
and assegais. They talked very fast, and made 
many signs; from which we concluded that they 
knew where game was, and were desirous to lead 
us to it. Parties of men, however, shouting with 
stentorian lungs, issued from the bushes on all 
sides; a giraffe was seen striding rapidly away; 
presently a herd of quaggas, pallahs, gnoos, and 
ostriches, showed themselves. | shot a pallah and 
a quagya, right and left; but only obtained the 
horns of the former, the natives having skinned 
the head. Fresh bodies of men, running and hal- 
looing, burst in view, till we were completely 
mystified on the subject. The quaggas turned 
back, and I rode after them; and then, by the 
hedges on each side of me, first discovered the 


jobject of the natives, and that [ had entered with- 
in the limit of their game traps. 


Two wattle 
hedges, of perhaps a mile in width at the en- 
trance, contracted to a long narrow lane, about 
six feet in breadth, at their termination, where 
were two covered pit-falls, with a number of loose 
poles placed in parallel lines above each other, at 
either extremity of the pits, to prevent any crea- 
ture escaping or pawing down the soil. Noises 
thickened around me, and men rushed past, their 
skin cloaks streaming in the wind; till, from their 
black naked figures and wild gestures, it needed 
no Martin to imagine a pandemonium. ! pressed 
hard upon the flying animals, and, galloping down 
the lane, saw the pits choke full; while several of 
the quaggas, noticing their danger, turned upon 
me, ears back and teeth showing, compelling me 
to retreat with equal celerity from them. Some 
natives standing in the lane made tbe fugitives 
run the gantlet with their assegais: as each quag- 
ga made a dash at them, they pressed their backs 
into the hedge, and held their broad ox hide 


ishields in his face, hurling their spears into his 


sides as he passed onward. One managed to 
burst through the hedge and escape; the rest fell, 
pierced with assegais, like so many porcupines. 
Men are often killed on these hunts when bufia- 
loes turn back in a similar way. It was some 
little time before Bain and | could find a gap in 
the hedge, and get round to the pits; but we at 
length found one, and then a scene exhibited it- 
self which baffles description. So full were the 
pits, that many animals had run over the bodies 
of their comrades, and got free. Never can I for- 
get that bloody, murderous spectacle; a moving, 
wriggling mass of quaggas, huddled and jammed 
together in the most inextricable confusion; some 


'were on their backs, with their heels up, and 


others lying across them; some had taken a dive 
and only displayed their tails; all lay interlocked 
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with excitement, yelled round them, thrusting 
their assegais with smiles of satisfaction into the 
upper ones, and leaving them to suffocate those 
beneath; evidently rejoicing in the agony of their 
victims. Moseleli, their chief, was there in per- 
son; and after the lapse of half an hour, the poles 
at the entrance of the pits being removed, the 
dead bodies, in all the contortions and stiffness of 
death, were drawn out by hooked stakes secured 
through the main sinew of the neck; a rude 
song, with extemporary words, being chanted the 
while. 

“ Vultures hovered overhead in anxious ex- 
pectation of a feast; and Moseleli, who received 
us civilly and shook hands with us, sat in his 
leopard skin caross upon a dead quagya, receiv- 
ing the congratulations of his courtiers, for this 
flesh is a very favorite food with them. His ap- 
pearance was mild, but undignified. We were in 
great luck to witness this sight, since it had been 
a royal hunt, such as the Highlanders practised 
of yore for the amusement of their chieftains. A 
large extent of country is encircled by men on 
these occasions, who, narrowing to a_ centre, 
drive all the game enclosed within their ranks to 
the desired point. 1 counted twenty quaggas as 
they were being extricated, from one pit, not 
more than ten feet square and six feet deep.” 

This is slaughter upon a large scale; yet the 
hunting of savages, however destructive, does not 
seem to diminish the game, or scare it from its 
haunts, still less to extinguish races. ‘The Euro- 
pean frontier settler never destroys upon this 
scale. Yet the axe, the plough, and the rifle 
drive away the herds of wild animals, or the race 
perishes when its retreat is cut off. Is it merely 
the more deadly arms which alarm as well as de- 
stroy ? or is it that the principle of wildness can- 
not co-exist with that of civilization ? 

The following gives an idea of the sufferings 
of animals in that parched country from want of 
water; and of men, too, if they do not adopt the 
precaution of carrying it with them. 

“ Eight hours’ journeying through deep sand, 
on a dead level, knocked up the oxen, without 
our finding water; they refused to eat, and only 
tired themselves by wandering about; so we fas- 
tened them up to the wagons, and of necessity 
waited the night. On the next morning, crawling 
feebly along with the wearied teams, we came to 
some round deep holes, containing an immense 
quantity of mud, but very little water. 
are situated in a grassy hollow encircled by bush, 
and formed the site of a Bawangketsi village. 

* * * 


* * 


*«* Numerous trees, cut down and hacked about, 


and some old pit falls, were the only vestiges of 


the village, except the wells. 
“A trench was dug; the oxen and_ horses 


crowding about us from the smell of the water. | 


which they were so terribly in want of, but could 
not reach; and, baling with some tin buckets, we 
gave each enough to keep them alive, driving 
them up two ata time. ‘Their eyes had a glazed 
look from anguish; and it was distressing to ra- 
tion the poor creatures, though at the same time 
wholly indispensable. 

* Knowing that these wells must once have 


supplied water to numbers of men and cattle, we 
eet all the Bechunas present to work with ropes, 


spades, and buckets, to clear out the mud, pro-! 


mising them a reward of beads; by which means 
an abundant supply of pure water, very slightly 
impregnated with sulphur, rose to a depth of four 
feet and upwards, a quantity more than adequate 
to satisfy all our wants.”’ 


The Wounded Buffalo.—* Frolic left us seated 
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the fact. Under his guidance, we proceeded 
cautiously to leeward, and found about twenty 
buffaloes lazily eating towards the water: their 
bodies were plastered with the mud in which they 
chad been rolling—some looking half red, others 
‘yellow, and others gray, according to the differ- 
Pent natures of the soil where their baths had 
been. We were within eighty yards, but having 
little shelter, were obliged to wait for better 
ground. At last we fired a volley from the dry 
banks of a periodical stream, and wounded our 
game; but they dived into some bushes, and, ac- 
cording to @ maxim well known to sportsmen 
here, ‘never follow a wounded buffalo,’ we left 
them, and pursued the main body from which they 
had separated. ‘There were no trees of any size 
which we could climb, excepting a few small 
‘wait-a-bit thorn trees, which tore our clothes in 
shreds. 
these, | struck another bull, which ran towards 
the report, his ears outstretched, his eyes moving 
in all directions, and his nose carried in a right 
line with the head, evidently bent upon revenge; 
he passed within thirty yards of me, and was lost 
in the bush. Descending from my frail perch, 
Frolic again discovered this buffalo standing 
among some small thick bushes, which nearly hid 
him from view; his head was lowered, not a mus- 
cle of his body moved, and he was, without doubt, 
listening intently. We crept noiselessly to a bush, 
and some twigs intervening between his shoulder 
and the line of aim, I fired through them, and 


jagain had the satisfaction of hearing the ball tell. 


The huge brute ran forwards up the wind, fortu- 
nately not in our direction, and stood still again. 
No good screen being near, and his nose facing 
our way, prudence bade us wait patiently for a 
change in the state of affairs. Presently he lay 


gently down; and, knowing that buffaloes are ex- 


“ceedingly cunning, and will adopt this plan mere- 
ly to escape notice and entrap their persecutors, 
we drew near with great caution. I again fired 
through his shoulder; and, concluding from his 
‘not attempting to rise that he was he!pless, we 


walked close up to him, and never can the scene) 


which followed be erased from my memory.— 


‘Turning bis ponderous head round, his eye caught’ 


our figures; | fired the second barrel of my rifle 
‘behind his horns, but it did not reach the brain. 
His wounds gave him some difficulty in getting 


These up, which just afforded Monypenny and myself 


‘time to esconce ourselves behind the slender 
‘shrubs that grew round the spot, while Frolic 
unwisely took to his heels. ‘The buffalo saw him; 
‘and uttering a continued unearthly noise between 
a grunt and a bellow, advanced at a pace at which 
these unwieldy creatures are rarely seen to run, 
‘unless stirred by revenge. 


“Crashing through the low bushes, as if they 
‘were stubble, he passed me, but charged quite 
over Monypenny’s lurking place, who aimed at 
him as he came on, and lodged the ball in the 
‘rocky mass of horn above his head. The buffalo 
was so near at the time of his firing, that the 
horns struck the gun barrels at the next instant; 
‘but, whether the noise and smoke confused the 
animal, or he was partially stunned by the bullet. 
he missed my friend, and continued his pursuit of 
‘Frolic. It is impossible to describe what were 
our sensations at this time; though all the inei- 
dents here related occupied but a very little while, 
there was suflicient time to reflect on and realize 
‘the greatness of our danger. 

} 


| 
} 
' 


“Frolic dodged the enraged and. terrific look- 
ing brute round the bushes; but Arough these 
lslight obstacles he dashed with ease, and gained 
lwround rapidly. Speechless we watched the 
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like a bucket full of eels. ‘The savages, frantic espied a small herd of buffaloes in the thorns be- concealment, stcod up, and saw the buffal 
low him, and, quickly descending, informed us of take his victim and knock him down. 


Balanced on the low boughs of one of 











O over- 
ke At this 
crisis, my friend fired his second barrel into the 
beast, which gave Frolic one or two blows with 
his fore feet, and pushing his nose under endea- 
vored to toss him; but the Hottentot, aware of 
— lay with much presence of mind perfectly 
stil. 

** Monypenny now shouted to me, ‘ The buffalo 
is coming !’ and, in darting round a bush, | stum- 
bled on my rifle, cutting my knee very badly.— 
This proved a false alarm, and directly after the 
buffalo fell dead by Frolic: who then rose and 
limped towards us. He was much hurt, and a 
powder flask which lay in his game bag was 
stamped flat. The buffalo was too weak to use 
his full strength upon him, having probably ex- 
hausted all his remaining energy in the chase; 
otherwise the Hottentot would undoubtedly have 
been killed; since a man is safer evew under the 
paws of a wounded lion, than under the head of 
an infuriated buflalo.”"—Methuen's Wanderings 
in South Africa. 


JOHNS & PAYNE, 
North-East corner of Fourth and Arch Streets, 


\ RE now prepared to offer very low— 
i Lupins Plain and Silk Fringe Thibet Shawls, 
Embroidered and Bound 


do. 
Plain and Embroidered Terkerri do. 
Cloth and Blanket do. 


Our assortment of Merinos, Alpacas, Paramettas, of 


choice shades, is now complete, to which we invite particu- 
lar attention. 


ALSO,— 
Black and Colored Cashmere Hose, 
Do. do. Alpaca do. 


Merino and Lambs’ Wool do. 
Raw Silk and Fleecy Lined Silk do. 
Heavy Cotton Hosiery, &c., &c., &e., 
llmo. 28—tf. 35. 


PEACE AND WAR. 

1 E. CHAPMAN, No 74 North Fourth Street, has just 
sreceived Reflections on Peace and War, by John Jack- 

son, second edition, enlarged. 


In Muslin. —_ In Paper, 
Per 100, $16,00 $10,00 
“ dozen, 2,25 1,50 
“ copy 25 18} I1mo. 28. tt. 





HAT MANUFACTORY. 

E MMOR KIMBER, Jr., HAT & CAP MANUFAC. 

‘4 TURER, No. 34 N. Fourth street, (under the Mer- 
chants’ Hotel,) would respectfully call the attention of his 
friends and the public to his fresh and general assortment 
of Hats and Caps, finished and trimmed in the neatest 
manner, and latest style. The quality, color, shape and 
general taste, will be found quite equal to any other in the 
city, at the lowest prices, ranging from $1,50 to $4,50. 

E. K. has for many years paid particular attention to the 
manufacture of PLAIN HATS, and feels confident that his 
experience in this branch of business will enable him to 
give his friends every satisfaction. 4mo. 4—tf.l 

| 





DAGUERREOTYPE. 
HE Arch Street Gallery of the Daguerreotype. Prices 
from $1,50 to $5. The most perfect Instrument that 
can be procured, is here made use of. Students of this fas- 
cinating Art furnished with Apparatus and Instruction. 
No. 54 Arch Street, Philada. 
R. DOUGLASS. 


domo, 23—tf.8. 
CHOICE FAMILY FLOUR. 
YHE Subscriber respectfully informs his friends and the 
| public that he has opened a Flour and Feed Store, at 
No. 35 North Fifth, near Arch Street, where he endeavors 
to keep a supply of the most approved brands of Extra and 
Superfine Family Flour, Rye, Buckwheat, Indian, Oat, and 
'Unbolted Wheat Meal, fresh from the Mills. Also, Corn, 
Oats, Shorts, Dried Fruit, &c. CALEB CLOTHIER. 
N. B. Articles purchased at this Store delivered free ot 
‘charge, in any part of the city or districts. | 4mo. 4—tfJ 
PRINTING OFFICE. 
OHN RICHARDS, Book and Job Printer, No. 29% 
Market Street, third door below Eighth, North Side.— 











by the fire, and climbed the hill side; whence he|chase; and in the awful moment, regardless of JG* Job Printing executed with neatness and despatch. 


£e | 





